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LETTER OF WILLIAM PENN. 

The letter from William Penn to his wife and 
children, written a short time previous to his em- 
barkation for Pennsylvania, is probably familiar 
to most of our readers; but there is a large class 
who are coming on the active stage of life, to 
whom the excellent advice of this truly great man 


cannot fail to be instructive. Indeed, every state 


mav be benefitted by the salutary counsel of a 
husband and father, who felt a strong desire for 
the temporal and spiritual welfare of those most 
dear to him; and who, while engaged in founding 
an asylum of religious liberty ina distant country, 
had his attention directed to his family at home. 
We would commend this interesting letter to the 
perusal of all, and particularly to those who are 
just entering into the business of life. 


“My dear Wife and Children,— 


“ My love, which neither sea, nor land, nor 
death; itself, can extinguish or lessen towards you, 
most endearedly visits you with eternal embraces, 
and will abide with yoy forever: and aay the God 
of my life wategh over you, and do you good in 
this world, and forever! Some things are upon 
my spirit to leave with you in your respective ca- 
pacities, as | am to one a husband, and to another 
a father, if | should never see you more in this 
world. 

* My dear Wife! remember thou wast the love 
of my youth, and much the joy of my heart; the 
most beloved, as well as most worthy of all my 
earthly comforts; and the reason of that love was 
more thy inward, than thy outward excellencies, 
which yet were many. God knows, and thou 
knowest it, | can say it was a match of Provi- 
dence’s making; and God's image in us both was 
the first thing, and the most amiable and engaging 
ornament in our eyes. Now I am to leave thee, 
and that without knowing whether I shall ever see 


thee more in this world, take my counsel into thy | 


bosom, and let it dwell with thee in my stead 
while thou livest. 


** First,—Let the fear of the Lord, and a zeal 
and love to his glory, dwell richly in thy heart; 
and thou wilt watch for good over thyself and thy 
dear children and family, that no rude, light, or 
bad thing be committed; else God will be offend. 


ed, and he will repent himself of the good he in- 
tends thee and thine. 


“1 . . ° 
“‘ Secondly,—Be diligent in meetings for wor- 


be in order; that by thy counsel, all may move, 
and to thee render an account every evening.— 
The time for work, for walking, for meals, may 
be certain, at least as near as may be; and grieve 
not thyself with careless servants,—théy will dis- 
order thee; rather pay them, and let them go, if 
they w.'l not be better by admonitions; this is best 
to avoid many words, which | know wound the 
soul, and offend the Lord. 


my children be bhusbandmen and housewives; 
these are callings industrious, healthy, honest, 
and of good example, like Abraham and the boly 
ancients, who pleased God and obtained a good 
report. ‘This leads to consider the works of God 
and nature, of things that are good, and diverts 
the mind from being taken up with the vain arts 
and inventions of a luxurious world. It is com- 
mendable with the Princes of Germany, and the 
nobles of that empire, that they have all their 
daily amounts to; by which thou mayest be sure children instructed in some useful occupation.— 
to have it in thy sight and powerto keep within Rather keep an ingenious person in the house to 
compass; and | beseech thee live jow and sparing-|teach them, than send them to schools, too many 
ly, till my debts are paid, and then enlarge as thou evil impressions being commonly received there. 
seest it convenient. Remember thy mother’s ex-| Be sure to observe their genius, and do not cross 
ample, when thy father’s public-spiritedness had|it as to learning; let thenrnot dwell too long on 
worsted his estate, which is my case. I know | one thing, but let their change be agreeable, and 
thou Jovest plain things, and art averse to the) all their diversions have some little bodily labor in 
pomps of the world,—a nobility natural to thee.|them. When grown big have most care for them; 
i write not as doubtful, but to quicken thee, for for then there are more snares for them, both with- 
my sake, to be more diligent therein, knowing in and without. When marriageable, see that 
that God will bless thy care, and thy poor chil- they have worthy persons in their eye, of good 
dren and thee for it. My mind is wrapt up in al life, and good fame for piety and understanding; 
saying of thy father’s, *1 desire not riches, but to|{ need no wealth, but sufficiency; and be sure 
owe nothing;’ and truly that is wealth, and more | their love be dear, fervent, and mutual, that it 
‘than enough to live is a snare attended with many;™ay be happy for them. 1 choose not that they 
sorrows. | need not bid thee be humble, for thou|should be married to earthly, covetous kindred; 
art so,—nor meek and patient, for it is much of|and of etties and towns of concourse beware; the 
thy natural disposition; but I pray thee to be ofi| world is apt to stick close to those who have lived 
\in retirement with the Lord, and guard against and got wealth there; a country life and estate | 
‘encroaching friendships. Keep them at arm's like best for my children. I prefer a decent man- 
end; for it is giving away our power, aye, and|sion of a hundred pounds per annum, before ten 


“* Thirdly,—Cast up thy income and see what it 


self too, into the possession of another; and. that 
which might seem engaging in ahe beginning, 
may prove a yoke too hard and heavy in the end. 
Wherefore keep dominion over thyself, and let thy 
children, good meetings, and friends, be the plea- 
sures of thy life. 


“ Fourthly,— And now, my dearest, let me re- 
commend to thy care my dear children; abundant- 


ly beloved of me, as the Lord's blessings, and the 


\sweet pledges of our mutual and endeared affec- 
tion. Above all things, endeavor to breed them 
up in the love of virtue, and that holy, plain way 
of it which we have lived in, that the world in no 
part of it get into my family. | bad rather they 
,were homely, than finely bred, as to outward be- 
havior; yet | love sweetness mixed with gravity, 
and cheerfulness tempered with sobriety. Relli- 
gion in the heart leads into this true civility, 
teaching men and women to be mild and cour- 
teous in their behavior, an accomplishment wor- 
thy indeed of praise. 

« Fifthly,—Next breed them up in a love one 
of another; tell them it is the charge I lefi behind 
me, and that it is the way to have the love and 
blessing of God upon them; also what his portion 
is who hates or calls his brother, fool. Sometimes 
separate them, but not long; and allow theta to 
send and give each other small things, to endear 
them one to another. Once more, | say, tell them 
it was my counsel that they should be tender and 
\affectionate one to another. 


\thousand pounds in London, or such like place, in 


the way of trade. In fine, my dear, endeavor to 
|breed them dutiful to the Lord, and his blessed 
light, truth, and grace, in their hearts, who is 
their Creator, and his fear will grow up with 
them. Teach a child the way thou wilt have him 
to walk, and when he is old he will not depart 
from it. Next, obedience to thee, their dear mo- 
‘ther; and that not for wrath, but for conscience 
sake: be liberal to the poor, pitiful to the misera- 
ble, humble and kind to all; and may my God 
make thee a blessing, and give thee comfort in 
jour dear children; and in age gather thee to the 
jov and blessedness of the just, where no death 
ishall separate us forever ! 


“ And now, my dear children, that are the gifts 
and mercies of the God of your tender father, 
hear my counsel, and lay it up in your hearts; 
love it more than treasure, and follow it, and you 
shall be blessed here, and happy hereafter. 


“In the first place, remember your Creator in 
the days of your youth. It was the glory of Is- 
rael, mentioned in the second of Jeremiah; and 
how did God bless Josiah because he feared him 
in his youth! and so he did Jacob, Joseph, and 
Moses. O my dear children, remember, and fear, 
and serve him who made you, and gave you to 
me and your dear mother; that you may live to 
him, and glorify him in your generations! 


‘** To do this in your youthful days, seek after 


For their learning|\the Lord, that you may find him; remembering his 


ship and business; stir up thyself and others there-|be liberal. Spare no cost; for by such parsimony | great love in creating you; that you are not beasts, 
iu—it is thy duty and thy place; and let meetings| all is lost that is saved; but Jet it be useful know-| plants, or stones, but that he bas kept you, and 
be kept once a day to wait upon the Lord, who| ledge, such as is consistent with truth and godli-| given you his grace within, and substance with- 
has given us much time for ourselves; and, my|ness, not cherishing a vain conversation, or idle|out, and provided plentifully for you. ‘This re- 


dearest, to make thy family matters easy unto 
thee, divide thy time, and be regular; it is easy 
and sweet; thy retirement will afford thee leisure 


‘mind; but ingenuity mixed with industry is good 
|for the body and mind too. 


useful part of mathematics, as building houses 


‘member in your youth, that you may be kept from 
I recommend the} the evil of this world; for in age it will be harder 


: ; : |to overcome the temptations of it. 
to do it; as in the morning to view the business ofjand ships, measuring, surveying, dialling, naviga-. 


‘* Wherefore, my dear children, eschew the ap- 


the house, and fix it as thou desirest, seeing all|tion; but agriculture is especially in my eye; let! pearance of evil, and love, and cleave to that in 

















tells you when you do amiss, and reproves you for 
it. It is the light of Christ which he has given 
you for his salvation. If you do this, and follow 
my counsel, God will bless you in this world, and 
give you an inheritance in that which shall never 
end. For the light of Jesus is of a purifying na- 
ture; it seasons those who love it and take heed 
to it, and never leaves such till it has brought 
them to the city of God, 
O that ye may be seasoned with the gracious na- 
ture of it! Hide it in your hearts, and flee, my 


dear children, from all youthful lusts,—the vain} 


sports, pastimes, and pleasures of the world; 
deeming the time, because the days 
You are now beginning to live. What would 
some give for your time! Oh! I could have lived 
better, were I, as you, in the flower of youth.— 
Therefore, love and fear the Lord, keep close to 
meetings, and delight to wait on the Lord God of 
your father and mother, among his despised peo- 
ple, as we have done; and count it your honor to 
be members of that Society, and heirs of that 
living fellowship which is enjoyed among tlrem, 
for the experience of which your father’s 
blesseth the Lord forever. 


‘* Next, be obedient to your dear mother, a 
woman whose virtue and good name ts an honor 
to you; for she hath been exceeded by none in her 
time for her plainness, integrity, industry, human- 
ity, virtue, and good understanding; excellencies 
not usual among women of her worldly condition 
and quality. Therefore honor and obe ‘y her, my 
dear children, as your mother, and your father’s 
love and delight; nay, love her too, for she loved 
your father with a deep and upright love, choosing 
him before all her many suitors; and though she 
be of a delicate constitution and noble spirit, yet 
she descended to the utmost tenderness and care 
for you, performing the most painful acts of ser- 
vice to you In your infancy, as a mother and a 
nursetoo. | gharge you, before the Lord, honor 
and obey, love and cherish your dear mother. 

‘* Next, betake yourselves to some honest, in- 
dustrious course of life, and that not of sordid 
covetousness, but for example, and to avoid idle- 
ness. And if you change your condition and 
marry, choose with the knowlec lge and consent of 
your mother if living, or of guardians, or of those 
that have the charge of you. Mind neither beauty 
nor riches, but the fear of the Lord, and a sweet 
and amiable disposition, such as you can love 
above all this world, and that may make 
habitations pleasant and desirable unto you. 


re- 
are evil! 


soul 


your 


‘And being married, be tender, affectionate, 
patient, and meek. Live in the fear of the Lord, 
and he will bless you and your ofispring. Be sure 
to live within compass; not, neither be 
beholden to any; ruin not yourselves by kindness 
to others, for that exceeds the due bounds of 
friendship, neither will a true friend expect it.— 
Small matters I heed not. 

Let your industry and parsimony go no far 
ther than for a sufficiency for life, and to make a 
provision for your children, and that in modera 
tion, if the Lord give you any. I charge you help 
the poor and needy; let the Lord have a volunta- 
ry share of your income for the good of the poor, 
both in our ‘Society and others, for we are all his 
creatures: remembering. that ‘he that giveth to 
the poor, lendeth to the Lord.’ 

* Know well your comings in, and your out- 
goings may be better regulated,—love not money 
nor the w orld; use them only, and they will serve 
you,—but if you love them, you serve them, 
which will debase your spirits, as wel] as offend 
the Lord. 


borrow 


FRIEN DS’ 


your hearts whieh shows you evil from good, and! 


that has foundations. 


of few. words, | charge you; but always penitent 
when you speak, hearing out before you attempt 


to answer, and then speaking as if you would per-| 


suade, not impose. 

*“ Affront none, neither 
that are done to you; 
be forgiven of your Heavenly Father. 

“In making friends, consider well first; and 
when you are fixed, be true, not wavering by re- 
ports, nor deserting in affliction, for that becomes 
not the good and virtuous. 

* Watch against anger,—neither speak nor act 
in it; for, like drunkenness, it makes a man a 
beast, and throws people into desperate inconve- 
niencies. 

* Avoid flatterers, for they are thieves 
yuise,—their praise is costly, designing to get by 
those they bespeak; they are the worst of crea- 
tures; they lie to flatter, and flatter to cleat; and, 
which is worse, if you believe them, you cheat 
yourselves most dangerously. But the virtuous, 
though poor, love, cherish, and prefer. RKemem- 
ber David, when asking the Lord, * Who shall 
abide in thy Tabernacle? Who shall dwell upon 
thy holy hill?’ Answer, ‘He that walketh up- 
rightly, worketh righteousness, and speaketh the 


revenge the aflronts 


truth im his heart; in whose eyes the vile person 


is contemned,—but honoreth them who fear the 
Lord.’ 


« Next, my children, be temperate in all things; 
in your diet, for that is physic by prevention; it 
keeps, nay, it makes people healthy, and their 
generation sound. ‘This is exclusive of the spirit- 
ual advantage it brings. Be also plain in your 
apparel; keep out of that lust which reigns too 
much over some: let your virtues be your orna- 
ments, remembering ‘ life is more than food, arid 
the body than raiment;’ let your furniture be sim- 
ple and cheap. Avoid avarice, and pride, and 
luxury. Read my‘ No Cross, no Crown.’ There 
is instruction. “Make your conversation with the 
most eminent for wisdom and piety, and shun all 
wicked men as you hope for the blessing of God, 
and the comfort of your father’s living and dying 
prayers. Be sure you speak no evil of any,—no 
not of the meanest, much less of your superiors, 
aS mayistrates, guardians, tutors, teachers, and 
elders in Clirist. 

‘Be no busy bodies; meddle not with other 
folks’ matters, but when in conscience and duty 
pressed; for it procures trouble, and is ill man- 
ners, and very unseemly to wise men. 

“In your families remember Abrabam, Moses, 
and Joshua, their integrity to the Lord; and take 
them for your examples. 

“ fret the fear and service of the Living God be 
encouraged your houses, and that plaimness, 
sobriety, in all things, 
cometh people; and as | advise 
you, my beloved children, do you counsel yours, 
if God should give you any. 


in 
and 
God's chosen 


moderation 


as 


command them, as my posterity, that they love 
and serve the Lord God with an upright heart, 
that he may bless you and yours from generation 
to generation 

“And as for who are likely to be con- 
cerned in the of Pennsylvania, and 
my parts of East Jersey, especially the first, I do 
charge vou before the Lord God and his holy an- 
gels, that you be lowly, diligent, and tender, fear- 
ing God, loving the people, and hating covetous- 
Let justice have its impartial course, and| 
the law free passage. T hough to your loss, pro-| 
tect no man against it; for you are not above the 
law, but the law above you. Live, therefore, the 
lives yourselves you would have the people live, | 


you, 
government 


ness. 


but forgive, and you shall) 


dis- 


be- | 


Yea, | counsel and! 


WEEKLY INTELLIGENCER. 


Be humble and gentle in your conversation— | 





sure you see with your own eyes, and hear with 
your own ears. Entertain no Jurchers; cherish 
no informers, for gain or revenge: vse no tricks; 
Hy to no devices to support, or cover injustice,— 
but let your hearts be upright before the Lord, 
trusting In bim above the contrivances of men, 
and none shall be able to hurt or supplant. 

* Oh! the Lord is a strong God, and he can do 
whatsoever he pleases; and though men consider 
it not, it iS the Lord that rules and over-rules in 
the kingdoms of men, and he builds up and pulls 
down. I, your father, am the man that can sav, 
‘He that trusts in the Lord shall not be confound- 
ed.’ But God, in due time, will make his ene- 
mies be at peace with him. 

‘If you thus behave yourselves, and so become 
‘a terror to evil doers, and a praise to them that 
do well,’ God, my God, will be with you, in im- 
parting to you wisdom and a sound mind, and 
make you blessed instruments in his hand for the 
settlement of some of those desolate parts of the 
world; which my soul desires above all worldly 
honors and riches, both for you that go, and you 
that stay,—you that govern, and you that are gov- 
erned, that in the end you may be gathered with 
me to the rest of God. 

* Finally, my children, love one another with 
a true, endeared love, and your dear relations on 
both sides, and take care to preserve tender af- 
fection in your children to each other; often mar- 
rying within themselves, so as to be without the 
bounds forbidden in God’s law, that so they may 
not, like the forgetting, unnatural world, grow out 
of kindred, and as cold as strangers.—but become 
as a truly naturalyand Christian stock, you and 
yours, may live in the pure and fervent love of 
God towards one another, as becometh brethren 
in the spiritual and natural relation. 
| So, my God, that hath blessed me with his 
abundant mercies, both of this, and of the other 
and better life, be with you all, guide you by his 
counsel, bless you, and. bring you to his eternal 
glory! that you may shine, my dear children, in 
the firmament of God's power with the blessed 
‘spirits of the just, that celestial family, praising 
and admiring him, the God and Father of it, for- 
ever. For there is no God like unto him,—the 
God of tsaae, and of Jacob,—the God of the Pro- 
phets, the Apostles, and martyrs of Jesus, in whom 
[ live forever. 

“So farewell to my thrice 
and children. 

** Yours, as God pleaseth, in that love which no 
waters can quench, no time forget, nor distance 
wear away, but remains forever, 

Witiiam Penn.” 

Warminghurst, 4th of 6th month, 1682. 


dearly beloved wife 





REMARKABLE MEETING FOR WORSHIP. 

The following interesting account of a Meeting 
for Worship, held in Wales, more than 150 years 
ago, is recorded by a ministering friend, who was 
then present, and may be received as authentic : 


Upon the 30th of the 4th month, 1690, upon 
the first day of the week, having asembled our- 
selves together, according to our usual manner, 
at the house of Lewis Owen, in the parish of Dol- 
legelley, Merionethshire; to wait for the appear- 
anee of God, in which we have had comfort and 
| power, beyond every power ; of which invisible 
‘appearance we are made witnesses, according to 
jour measures: and Friends being upon the “day 
| above-mentioned, met together at the same place; 
land those that used to bear a public testimony 
|amongst us having taken their liberty; after a 
iconsiderable time, there was some of us feeling 


“ Pity the distressed, and hold out a hand of and then you have the rig ght and boldness to pun- ithe noble seed as not having the dominion amongst 


help to them,—it may be your case; and as you 
inete to others, God will mete to you again. 


‘ish the transgressor. 
God sees you; 


Kee »‘p upon the square, for 


therefore, do your duty, and be! 


us; and there was something like a veil not rented, 
and as a covering not removed away; and in this 
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condition | was moved to encourage my friends 
to labor and take Christ Jesus’s advice, to enter 
in at the strait gate, which leadeth to the kingdom 
of freedom; and to seek for the fountain which 


Christ spake of, that would be in them, springing 


up unto eternal life. Yet there was a stop remain- 
ing unto our speech at that time; for it was but 
As I waited, | 
found ease in my mind; for it was manifested) 
unto me, that the Lord would raise his own seed 
into dominion, some way or other; but I knew 


like a usual thing to the people. 


not what way. After some time in earnestness 
of supplication and prayer, springing up amongst 
us. from the immortal seed, a youth who was pre- 
sent, being about thirteen years of age, having 
groaned and wept for some time, at length broke 
out into words in the English language, which he 
was not perfect in; and he praised the name of 
the Lord God of Heaven and earth. who, he said, 
had opened his heart amongst us this day; who is 
filling the hearts of his little ones, his babes; who 
is comforting and nourishing them one day and 
time after another; aad often he mentioned, * the 
Almighty has opened my heart amongst you this 
day.”’ So that it was not the words we made 
most observation of, but the life and heavenly 
authority that went along with the words; and 
the life did spring and run amongst us, to the 
comforting our hearts both old and young, great 
and small, so that the living springs opened in our 
hearts, and these living streams made a great 
river, which made glad the city of God; and many 
did admire and wonder that heard the child’s 
voice. But those that knew not the living word, 
from whence the true words proceed, were ready, 
I thought, to say, with those that said of Christ's 
apostles, they were full of wine; but we are of 
the apostle Peter’s mind and judgment, who said 
that the Lord should in the latter davs pour forth 
of his spirit upon all flesh, as it is signified by the 
mouth of his servant Joel; and we are witnesses 
of that Seripture which saith, that “ through the 
mouths of babes and sucklings, praise is perfected 
unto the Lord; even they that suck at the breast 
of everlastingyconsolation, who are, in their spirits, 
enlightened to see the goodness of the Almighty 
in the land of the living.” 

And I have not found ease in my mind until | 
had written these few lines; that they might be in 
remembrance for the generation coming after us 
to see and understand how good and fatherly the 
Lord was to us; and how his living witness hath 
moved in our hearts, and upon the hearts of our 
youth amongst us; so that the just witness hath 
been quickened in our hearts, that doth at all 
times testify against evil and corruption; and we 
have spent that season to the comfort of our poor 
souls; and in some measure to the praise, honor, 
and glory of the Lord our God, who is the author 
of all our mercies; who for this season and all his 
goodness to us, is worthy indeed of thanksgiving, 
and unto his blessed name be it given, henceforth 
and for evermore, Amen, saith, 

Rowianp Owen. 


BREAD UPON THE WATERS. 


We are aware of the importance of water in 
the aliment of plants; but in some parts of the 
world vegetable food is grown in lakes and rivers, 
just as here it is cultivated in fields. The closest 
approach we make to this is in our plantations of 
water-cresses ; but in the south of France and in 
Italy, as we proceed towards a higher latitude, the 
water-nut—a most important production, as we 
shall see—first appears in the market. The seeds 
of this plant, which grows in the water, consist of 
pure edible fecula, and are eaten raw, roasted, or 
in soups, and, from their taste, usually receive! 
the name of water-chestnuts. In Venice they! 
were formerly sold, we do not know why, as| 


** Jesuits’ Nuts;” and Pliny’s account of their! 
being gathered by the dwellers on the Nile, is 
confirmed by some being still occasionally found 
in the folds of the mummy cloth. 

In India the water-nut, which is there called 
Singara, is extensively grown, both for local con- 
sumption and transport, and is frequently carried 
on the backs of bullocks severa! hundred miles to 
market. The tanks where it is cultivated are 
laid out in fields, the limits of which are marked 
by tall bamboos, and the peasants pay for the 
holdings by the acre. ‘These water-farmers con- 
duct their operations by means of boats; planting, 
weeding, and gathering in their Singara at the 
proper seasons, just as their brethren on land do 
with their wheat or barley. And a tank in India, 
be it remembered, is rarely a pond ; it is often a 
considerable lake, and sometimes might present 
to an unaccustomed eye the appearance of an in- 
land sea, with only the high land dimly visible be- 
yond. 
tions, but extensive valleys, dammed up at the 
lower end, so as to confine the waters of the dis- 
trict in one immense basin; and the steps which 
lead to them, instead of being formed of hewn 
stone, as in smaller works of the kind, are the de- 
clivities of granite mountains. In southern India 
these vast reservoirs are, in some instances, more 
than twenty miles in circumference ; and we are 
told of embanked dams between the Indus and the 
Suliman mountains thirty miles long. 


The Singara lakes have sometimes proved a 
great blessing to the towns in their neighborhood 
—for the water plants do not fail like those of the 
land. Colonel Sleemman mentions a lake in Bun- 
deleund which, by means of nuts and fish, pre- 
served the lives of seven towns during a recent 
famine. ‘This sheet of water was four miles lonv 
by two broad ; but from the mountain-ridge form- 
ing one of its sides the traveller saw a still more 
extensive lake, which bad answered a similar pur- 
pose on a larger scale. The ridge, dominated by 
the ruined palace of the Hindoo prince who con- 
structed the tank, was composed * of high and 
bare quartz hills, towering above all others, curl- 
ing and foaming at the top like a wave ready to 
burst when suddenly arrested hy the hand of Om- 
nipotence.”’ 

The leaves of the plants float upon the surface 
of the water, and in the earlier part of the day 
present the appearance of a green field ; but ir 
the afternoon their pure white flowers expand, and 
peeping, opening, or bursting into beauty, give an 
agreeable variety to When the 
flowers decay, the nut, which is under the water, 
begins to ripen, and in September the harvest is 
ready. The white kernel is covered with a tough 
brown integument, and the whole is tmbedded in a 
triangular shell. It is not fit for consumption for 
more than three months, when eaten au naturel ; 
but it is likewise used in the form of meal, and 
will then keep for a considerable time. 


the picture. 


In China the water-nut is extensively cultivated 
in lakes and ponds, but more especially in the 
shallow waters of the Imperial Canal. The 
sacred lotus, however, appears to be there more 
widely diffused; and not, with so practical and 
prosaic a people. on account of its superior 
beauty, but more probably because the roots, as 
well as the seeds, are eatable. ‘The seeds are 
described by Davis as resembling an acorn with- 
out a cup. and the roots as being white, juicy, and 
of a sweet and refreshing taste. Its *tulip-like 
but gigantic blossoms, tinted with pink or yellow, 
hang over its broad peltated leaves;” and this 
gorgeous carpet is spread over immense fields of 
water. 

Cashmere, however, must be considered as the 
country par excellence of the water-nut, since 
there a very considerable portion of the popula- 


In such cases the tanks are not excava-| 


tion live upon it alone. This region is embosomed 
in mountains, the culminating ridge which shuts 
it in from the rest of the world forming an oval 
figure one hundred and twenty miles long and 
seventy miles broad. The plain at the bottom, 
however, is estimated by Hugel at only seventy- 
five miles long and forty miles broad ; the inter- 
mediate space being composed of the precipitous 
sides of the mountains, swelling out as they de- 
scend into green hills, that sink gracefully into 
the emerald sward of the plain. The summits 
are crowned with perpetual snow, and cataracts 
rush down their ravines; but, on approaching the 
vale, these torrents lose their fierceness, and roll 
in smooth streams, between undulating hills, tll 
they reach the central waters. ‘These are sur- 
rounded with perennial spring, and wander through 
groves and plains which the traveller Bernier 
concluded to have been actually the site of the 
Garden of Eden! 

The waters are composed of the river Jailum, 
which wanders through the whole valley, now ex- 
panding into shallow lakes, one of which is twenty 
miles long and nine broad, and now rolling ina 
deep, full stream, flanked by numerous small lakes 
and tarns. ‘The excessive richness of the vege- 
tation in this remarkable valley is not confined to 
the dry land ; for every piece of water is mantled 
over either with nuts or lotus. In the Walur lake, 
sixty thousand tons of nuts are raised every year, 
and they are the sole subsistence of twenty thou- 
sand persons, who think it an almost intolerable 
calamity when driven to have recourse to any 
other kind of food. ‘The superficial extent of this 
lake is a hundred square miles, by which some 
idea of its extraordinary productiveness may be 
formed, supporting as it does two hundred 
sons to the square mile. 


per- 


The other waters are clothed with more pic- 
turesque lotus, the seeds or beans of which are 
here eaten as a delicacy when they are unripe; 
and the leaf-stalks, when boiled till they are ten- 
der, are considered palatable and nutritious food. 
The flower and leaf of the lotus always floats; and 
for this reason, probably, the plant is regarded by 
the Hindoos as a mystic emblem of the preserva- 
tion of the world during the deluge. In Cash- 
mere, however, it has the more practical merit of 
supporting a considerable part of the population, 
although no author has attempted to estimate the 
amount of its produce. We may add, that the 
population fed upon such substances—including 
those who live upon the nuts alone—are described 
by all travellers as being models of strength, sym- 
metry, and beauty. 

The lotus appears to be likewise indigenous in 
America; and there the seeds, as in Cashmere, 
are eaten when green. We copy the following 
very remarkable picture from “ Fiint’s Geogra- 
phy and History of the Western States :""— 

** Among the flourishing aquatic plants, there 
is one that, for magnificence and beauty, stands 
unrivalled and alone. We have seen it on the 
middle and southern waters; but of the greatest 
size and splendor on the bayous and lakes of Ar- 
kansas. It has different popular names. The 
upper Indians call it Panocco. We have seen it 
designated by botanists by the name of Nymphaea 
nelumbo. It is rises from a root resembling the 
large stump of a cabbage, and from depths in the 
water of two or three to ten feet. It has an ellip- 
tical, smooth and verdant leaf, some of the largest 
being the size of a parasol. ‘These muddy bayous 
and stagnant waters are often so covered with 
those leaves, that the sandpiper walks abroad on 
the surface without dipping her feet in the water. 
The flowers are enlarged copies of the Nymphea 
oderata, or New England pond-lily. “They have 
a cup of the same elegant conformation, and aH 
the brilliant white and yellow of that flower 
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They w want the ambrosial fragrance of the pond-| 
lily, and resemble in this respect, as they do in 
their size, the flowers of the laure] and magnolia. | 
On the whole, they are the largest and most beau- |r 
tiful flowers that we have seen. They have their) 
home in dead lakes, in the centre of cypress) 
swamps. Mosquitoes swarm above, obscene 
fowls wheel their flight over them, alligators 
swim above their roots, and moccasin snakes 
bask on their leaves. In such lonely and repul- 
sive situations, under such circumstances, and 
for such spectators, is arrayed the most gaudy and 
brilliant display of flowers in the creation. In the 
capsule are imbedded from four to six acorn- | 
shaped seeds, which the Indians roast and eat 
when green; or they are dried, and eaten as 
nuts; or are pulverized into meal, and form a 
kind of bread.” 


The Victoria Regina, found by Mr. Schom- 
burgh in the river Berbice, slightly differs from 
the ‘nymphaea botanically. He describes it as ‘a 
vegetable wonder—a gigantic leaf from five to six 
feet in diameter, salver-shaped, with a broad brim 
of a light-green above, and a vivid crimson below, | 
resting on the water. Quite in character with 


the wonderful leaf was the luxuriant flower, con-| 


sisting of many hundred petals, passing in alter- 


nate tints from pure white to rose and pink. The) 


smooth water was covered with the blossoms; 
and as I rowed from one to the other, I always 
found something to admire.” 


Among the plants cultivated in water for the 
food of man may be included rice ; although this 
grows not in lakes and rivers, but in small dams, 
as the fields may be termed. Rice is likewise 
different from the other productions we have 
mentioned, inasmuch as the plants live, though 
they do not thrive in dry ground. In this case, 
however, the produce is rarely a tenth part of a 
full crop; to obtain which, not only irrigation, 
but entire submersion is necessary. In India the 
rice-fields are frequently under water, even when 
they are ploughed ; and thus the operation, as 
Tennant observes, more nearly reseinbles that of 
@ potter preparing and setting his clay, than the 
cultivation of a field. The plants, however, are 
first brought to a certain height in a separate bed, 
and then transplanted into the water ; which is 
done by fixing a ball of clay to the roots of two 
or three stalks, and dropping the whole into the 
pond. This explains a passage in Ecclesiastes, 
more frequently quoted than understood—* Cast 
thy bread upon the waters and thou shalt find it 
after many days ;’’ which means that in the ordi- 
nary providence of God, we sball enjoy the re- 
ward of a good work in due season. We have 
but to plant; and the sun, the winds, and the 
waters—the ministers of a higher Power—whose 
operation we cannot comprehend, will bring the 
seed to perfection. 


In China, Captain Hamilton observed the cul- 
tivators sailing among their crops in boats ; 
and Medburst tells us that, from the preparing of 
the ground for the seed, almost to the reaping of 
the harvest, the rice-fields must be overspread 
with water. For this purpose each field or shal- 
low pond has an elevated ridge or border, with a 
stream continually flowing in; a precaution requi- 
site to provide against waste by evaporation, as 
well as to insure a supply from the overplus to 
the lower grounds. ‘The water is either “ raised 
by artificial means—such as pumps, levers, wheels, 
&c.—from a lower to a higher region, or con- 
ducted with great skill and care, from some ele- 

vated position along the sides of hills, and across 
valleys to the desired spot; where, introduced 
into the highest field of the series, it gradually | 
flows down to the lower terraces, until it is lost| 
in the river or the sea." Crawford notices the 
same practice in some parts of the Indian Archi-) 


| pelago, and adds that, when ripe, this most beau- 


tiful of all cereal crops, then of a rich golden 


-|color, waving in tall masses, terrace above ter- 


race, gives an inexpressible magnificence to the 
landscape. 


The necessity for a copious supply of water in 


ithe cultivation of rice is one principal cause of 


the famines which from time to time have deso- 
lated India. There the abundance or scantiness 
of the rains during the wet season is a question of 
life and death to tens of thousands. The wells 
and tanks are at such times of little use for irriga- 
tion, as the bullocks die for want of provender ; 
‘and the grain perishes, partly from the drought, 
‘and partly from waut of cultivation. In this po- 
sition each inland district is shut up in its own 
misery; for, generally speaking, there are no 


\roads by which to bring relief, and no money, if 


there were roads, to purchase it. The people die 
in thousands without a murmur, for they recog- 
nize in the cause of famine the finger of Provi- 
dence; ignorant, from ages of misrule, of the 
awful responsibility which weighs upon. their 


| rr . ° ix’ 
rulers. ‘The roads swarm with fugitives from the 


land of famine, travelling sick , faint, and weary, 
in search of food. In the villages, as they pass, 
the mothers offer their babes to strangers, but the 
strangers are as destitute as themselves. Some 
lie down by the wayside, and the highway is 
strewed with their corpses; while others crawl 


into gardens and ruins, to die in silence and alone. | 
|The less hopeful never leave their famine-stricken 


hamlet at all; but, ashamed to go forth for the 
purpose of begging, take opium—husband, wife, 
and chiidren—e *xpire in each others’ arms. 

In such awfu! cases, the lakes and tanks at 
least diminish the misery they cannot remove.— 
The water-nut supports its thousands ; and the 
sacred lotus realizes the dream of the Brahmin— 
being not only an emblem, but a means, of the 


| preservation of human life tll the angel of destruc- 


tion has passed by.—Chambers’ Journal. 
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THE EARTH IS FULL OF THEE. 


The bird that builds in yonder tree, 

And earols forth its notes of glee; 

The insect with its loaded wing 

Of nectared sweets in rosy Spring ; 

The flower-cup that unfolds itself 

To drink the dew like fairy elf; 

The fragrance that perfumes the grove,— 
These speak, O Lord, thy tender love. 


The fields weighed down with ripening grain ; 
The frisking lambs on yonder plain ; 

The sober cow with gentle look, 

That drinketh at the crystal brook ; 

The river with its finny drove ; 

The qceean with its coral grove, 

And its island-home for the wild sea-bird ;— 
From these, O Lord, thy praise is heard. 


The Arab with his wandering clan, 
Finds the dry waste a path for man; 
The wild beast, shunning haunts of men 
Dwells safely in his secret den; 

The eagle screaming o’er his prey, 
From his proud eyrie seems to say, 
‘Reason is yours, but instinct mine ; 
Who formed our natures is Divine.’ 


The howling wind, the storm, the thunder; 


The earthquake rending rocks asunder; 
The rumbling that forebodes the gloom ; 
The fire that bursts its mountain tomb, 
And buries all the plain below, 

Despite the shrieks of human wo;— 
These speak, with awful eloquence, 
The wonders of Omnipotence. 


a 


One thought alone within my breast, 
Lulls every terror into rest : 
When all around seems dark and drear, 
A voice seems whispering in my ear, 
“Jehovah reigns—He reigns to bless— 
His sceptre sways in righteousness.”—N, E. Puritan. 
SS eee 
SPEAK NO ILL. 
Nay speak no ill: a kindly word 
Can never leave a sting behind ; 
And oh! to breathe each tale we've heard, 
Is far beneath a noble mind. 
Full oft a better seed is sown, 
By choosing thus the kinder plan, 
For if but little good be known, 
Sull let us speak the best we can. 


Give me the heart that fain would hide— 
Would fain another’s faults efface : 
How can it pleasure human pride 
To prove humanity but base ? 
o: let us reach a higher mood 
A nobler estimate for man: 
Be earnest in the search for good, 
And speak of all the best we can. 


Then speak no ill—but lenient be 
To others’ failings as your own; 
If you're the first a fault to see, 
Be not the first to make it known. 
For life is but a passing day, 
No lip may tell how brief its span : 
Then oh! the little time we stay, 
Let’s speak of all the best we can. 
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oT he report of the Central Conueiinite with the 
Extracts accompanying it, has crowded out sev- 
eral communications intended for this number; 
they shall appear in our next. 

“The Evening Meditation” has been received, 


and is under consideration. 
~~ 2ee 


We have heard it related, on the authority ofa 
letter from an officer in the army, describing the 
appearance of Vera Cruz after its bombardment 
and capture,—that many hours subsequently to the 
surrender, the body of a woman was found cold 
and stiff, who had been killed by the explosion of 
one of the bomb-shells, probably in her own house; 
and that still clinging to ber breast, alone and un- 
cared for, was her little infant. 


It, too, although 
still living, and likely to live, had its arm broken, 
and a part of its cheek torn away by the dreadful 
inissile. This is one of a long catalogue of har- 
rowing details; and such is War! If we will 
bring this matter home to our own firesides, we 
shall be able to divest ourselves of abstractions, 
‘and judge of war as a reality. What a commen- 
\tary is this incident on our boasted civilization, 
‘and our claims to Christianity! We stand hor- 
ror-stricken, when told that savages attack each 
others’ villages, and murder indiscriminately men, 
|women, and children,—the resisting and non-re- 
‘sisting; but here we find an army of intelligent 
|men, claiming to be both civilized and Christian, 
|occupying months in preparing to bombard a city, 
‘and eventually proceeding coolly and deliberately 
;to carry it into effect. And what is a bombard- 
| ment ? Let the incident related above speak.— 
{Ie wants even the humanity of an assault, without 
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the palliation of the heat of excitement which ac- 
companies the latter,—it consists, as in this case, 
of throwing the most destructive agents which 
have been invented into and around the dwellings 
of the inhabitants, regardless of whom and what 
they destroy. 
our own peaceful cities thus attacked, with houses 


Let us picture to ourselves one of 


falling and burning, bombs exploding, and the 
shrieks of agony and terror which arise as the 
work of destruction proceeds, and we may form 
a faint conception of what a bombardment is, and 
how far its perpetrators are entitled to the appel- 
Jation of humane. 


An Annual Meeting of the “Association of Friends for 
Promoting the Abolition of Slavery, and Improving the 
Condition of the Free People of Color,” will be held at 
Green Street Meeting-house, on Third-day evening next, 
the 11th instant, at 8 o’clock. 

The Annual Reports of the Association, Education 
Committee, &c., &c., will be read, and Friends generally 
are particularly invited to attend. 

JACOB M. ELLIS, 
LYDIA GILLINGHAM, 


Philada., 5mo, 8, 1847. Clerks. 


i> The regular Stated Meeting of the Committee of 
Management of Friends’ Library Association is postponed 
for one week, of which further notice will be given. 


JACOB M. ELLIS, Clerk. 


Philada., 5mo. 8, 1847. 


| es : ; 
-Dublin;’ the receipt of which has been promptly 


and gratefully acknowledged by the following 
letter: 


No. 57 William Street, Dublin, 


Central Committee of the Society of Friends, 
lst of 4th month, 1847. 


Groree M. Jusrice, 
Philadelphia: 
Respected Friend,—We have to acknowledge 
the receipt of letter, dated 26th of 2nd month, 
(in duplicate) signed by James Martin, Henry C. 
Corbit, George Dillwyn Parrish, and thyself, on 
behalf of a Committee of Friends in Philadelphia, 
covering a remittance of £500 sterling, as a con- 
tribution to the fund entrusted to this Committee 
for the purpose of mitigating the present suffer- 
ings of the poor of this land. ‘The sympathy 
evinced on this trying occasion, in many parts of 
your favored country, with our suffering fellow- 
countrymen, has been peculiarly cheering to our 
Committee, and the aid afforded has been truly 
valuable. lor a more full expression of our sen- 
timents thereupon, we would refer to a report 
issued on the occasion, entitled * Extracts from 
Correspondence, No. 3;’ a few copies of which, 
and of the preceding numbers of the same series, 
furnishing an outline of the labors of this Com- 
mittee, and of the condition of the country, are 
intended to be forwarded to thy address by this 
conveyance. ; " 


Requesting that thou wilt kindly convey to the 


SS ——_ contributors individually, so fi ‘ > prac- 
MEETING OF WOMEN.—An Adjourned Meeting of coe eo ee ee eee 


the “Rosine Association” for the Reformation, Employ- 
ment, and Instruction of Fernales whose habits and situa- 
tion have precluded them from the sympathies and respect 
of the virtuous part of the community, will be held in the 
Lecture Room of the Museum, (entrance on George Street) 
on 7th-day, the 8th inst., at 34 o’clock P. M. 

{= Women of all denominations are invited to attend. 





I have received by mail, in a letter dated at Salem, In- 
diana, 4th mo. 17th, 1847, signed a “ Friend,” the sum of 


ticable, our grateful acknowledgments on behalf 
of the objects of their bounty, 


We are, with love, thy friends, 
For Jonathan Pim and self, Secretaries, 
Joserpn Brewty.! 
Since that remittance was made, information 
has been received that the British Government 
had agreed to pay the freight on shipments of 


Nine Dollars, for the fund in aid of the suffering people of provisions, the proceeds of contributions for the 


Ireland. GEO. M. JUSTICE, 


Treasurer to Central Committee of Friends. 
4th mo, 29th, 1847. 


COMMUNICATION. 
SUFFERINGS IN IRELAND. 

The Committee appointed at a meeting of men 
and women Friends, held at Cherry Street Meet- 
ing-house, for the purpose of receiving contribu- 
tions in money or produce, to be transmitted to 


Ireland for the relief of the deeply afflicted peo-| 


ple of that country, deem it proper to make a re- 
port of their proceedings to the present time, for 
the information of those who, by their sympathies 
and charities, have manifestec an interest in their 
condition. 

Early after our appointment circulars were 
prepared and distributed, mostly within the limits 
of our Yearly Meeting, giving some account of 
the sufferings of that people. The appeal has 
been thus far liberally responded to, and the 
Treasurer (George M. Justice) has received 
$7574,61. In addition to which there has been 
received in produce— 

1404 barrels Corn Meal, 
a. Corn, 
70 bushels do. ; 
20 barrels Flour, 


\relief of their famishing countrymen; this being 
an important item in the cost, the Committee 
concluded to make their remittances thereafter 
chiefly in provisions. ‘There has, accordingly, 
been shipped on board the brigs and barques 
St. George, Lydia Ann, Adele, and John Welsh, 
|bound for Cork, Limerick, Donegal, and London- 
\derry, consigned to the Central Relief Committee 
\of the Society of Friends— 

902} barrels Corn Meal, 

10 © . Cora, 


21 ve Flour, 
33 bags Corn, 
274 « Wheat, 
Te Beans, | 


2 barrels Pork, 

12 lbs. Dried Beef. 

| Estimated to be worth $4313. ‘The meal being 
‘mostly purchased by the Committee, and the 
jother articles in kind as received from contribu-| 
‘tors. One of our friends who had collected funds! 
for a particular locality in Ireland, being about) 
to embark for that country, the committee deem- 
ed it right to purchase a bill of exchange for £100 
sterling, and place the amount at his disposal. _| 
| It is proper we should state, that most of the! 
receipts of money and produce have been obtain-' 


1 “  Middlings, ,ed from members of the Society of Friends; yet! 
2 « Pork, there have been liberal additions made to our funds: 
55 bushels Wheat, by other individuals and communities, showing | 
1 * Beans, ‘their confidence in Friends by entrusting their, 
7 quarts do ;contributions with us.* 
12 Ibs. Dried Beef. | Generous as have been the offerings to relieve 


Believing the wants of the sufferers would be|the sufferings of a famishing people, the Commi 
most speedily relieved by early forwarding money, | 


|tee cherish the hope there will yet be more con- 


; } 
the Committee reinitied a bill of exchange for| tributed for that benevolent purpose, as from in-| 


Five Hundred Pounds Sterling, by the Steamer 
the 1st of 3rd mo. last, addressed to the * Centra} 
Relief Committee of the Society of Friends 


formation received by almost every arrival, there! 


*A statement more in detail, embracing the Treasurer's 


‘D | account, will be furnished hereafter. 





ean be no doubt the horrors of famine and pesti- 
lence are on the increase, and the most we can 
do will but partially mitigate the suffering of the 
poor of that land, as will appear by the extracts 
taken from the pamphlet alluded to by the Dublin 
Committee, hereto appended. 
On belialf of the Committee, 
Joun J. Wurre, Clerk. 


Contributions in money will be received by 
George M. Justice, No. 149 Market Street, and 
in produce by Wm. P. Sharpless, S. E. corner of 
Broad and Race Streets, and by Thos. Ridgway, 
No. 137 North Water Street. 





The following are extracts from a pamphlet of 63 
pages, recently published by the Central Com- 
mittce in Dublin, containing a large mass of 
similar statements, which was transmitted by 
the last steamship. 


Dublin, 27th of 2nd month, 1847. 

‘The Central Relief Committee of the Society 
of Friends feel it to be due to their subscribers 
to lay before them some further extracts from 
their correspondence, and a brief account of their 
proceedings since they entered upon the adminis- 
tration of the funds entrusted to them, embracing 
a period of about two months. 

“The compilation of the following pages would 
be a grateful task, if the reader could be present- 
ed with large and encouraging details of suffer- 
ings mitigated, and the condition of the country 
improved, through the united efforts of the vari- 
ous associations which have been laboring in this 
cause; but great as has been the liberality of the 
benevolent, and earnest the exertions of many de- 
voted laborers, both amidst the scenes of distress 
and at a distance, it must be acknowledged with 
sorrow, that the character of the deeply afflictive 
dispensation with which, in the ordering of Divine 
Providence, this country has been visited, is even 
more appalling than it was a few months since— 
that the land is stricken with famine—and that in 
extensive districts covered with a population of 
many hundreds of thousands, notwithstanding 
the combined efforts of the public authorities, of 
benevolent individuals, and of numerous relief as- 
sociations, its progress is marked with disease 
and death. 

«But discouraging as this view must he, it ts 
not to be inferred that all the labor has been fruit- 


‘less, and that the large sums expended have been 


unproductive of good. There can be no doubt 


‘that the bounty which has been so freely bestow- 


ed to feed the hungry and to clothe the naked, has 
been most seasonable and useful to multitudes; 
and that the sympathy and help of those who are 
far removed trom the scenes of distress, have 
greatly contributed to animate to renewed exer- 
tions, where local resources have been nearly 
dried up, and the hearts of the laborers ready to 
fail. 

In the early part of the present season of dis- 
tress, the suffering was chiefly confined to the 
cottier population—the occupiers of small plots 
of ground, subsisting almost wholly on potatoes 
grown by themselves. ‘These were at once re- 
duced to want; but by degrees a class somewhat 
above them, possessing smal! stecks of grain and 
cattle, driven by the loss of their potsto crop to 
consume the produce which in other seasons went 
to market, became equally destitute. Multitudes 
of farm and household servants, who were fed by 
the small farmers, were thus turned adrift and ex- 
posed to intense suffering; and all who derived a 
livelihood from supplying the wants of these nu- 
merous classes, especially the small dealers in vil- 
lages, tailors, shoemakers, and other tradespeople, 
quickly sunk into poverty, drawing others after 
them in their turn, until almost every class in so- 
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ciety became in degree a partaker of the common 
calamity. This process is still going forward; and 
it cannot be doubted that from day to day, many 
of those who, a short time since, were apparently 
far removed from want, are now rapidly approach- 
ing that state. The non-payment of rents, also, 
coupled with the burdens on land incurred for re 
lief of the poor, have crippled, if not wholly de 
prived of means, many who were hitherto in com- 
parative affluence; so that the general condition 
and prospects of the country at present, must be 
acknowledged to be trying in the extreme.” 


The present condition of some of the districts 
is thus described: 


* County of Mayo, Westport.—The destitution 
is becoming more general and complete each suc- 
ceeding day, rendering it certain that a great 
number of the aged and infirm, as well as the 
very young children, must be carried off. I have 
just got the following account from the sub in- 
spector of constabulary, and from his orderly, an 
intelligent policeman : 

*“* Bundorragha, 2 village at the mouth of the 
Delphi river, on the Killery harbor, about 20 
miles from this, contains 75 families, 250 mem- 
bers—perfect destitution, not six blankets among 
the 75 families. Not a pig, not a cow, not a calf, 
not a sheep, not a single fowl of any description 
remaining in the village—all gone. Nota single 
pound of food stored in or near the village.— 
Thirteen deaths from want within fourteen days. 
Most of the men that have been employed on the 
public works, have not been paid one penny for 
three weeks. I never, during my experience, 
witnessed any thing equal to the state of this un- 
fortunate village. In all their wretched hovels 
there is not one pound of food to be had: were 
it not for the flour and rice that arrived on ['ri- 
day last at the police barracks, several would have 
died from starvation.”’ 

* County of Cork, Bantry, January 28th.— 
The parish of Bantry is 18 by 16 miles in extent, 
and contains nearly 17,000 inhabitants, of whom 
there are in a state of absolute destitution about 
10,000. Our poor house is calculated to contain 
600, but has now over 800 crowded into it; and 
consequently, while another house is being pre- 
pared, the doors are closed against further admis- 
sions. ‘The daily average number of deaths with- 
in the house is eight (this day the number was 
twelve) and in almust every case death is caused 
by starvation previous to admission. Indeed, the 
poor creatures, when they find exhausted nature 
failing, seek admittance, solely to secure for 
themselves decent burial, which they know their 
friends cannot afford them. ‘The ties of natural 
affection, hitherto so strong a feature in the. char- 
acter of the Irish people, seem to be completely 
torn asunder. by this grievous visitation. 
tery is very prevalent, produced onder the influ- 
ence of cold and Suanhieni Fever of a malignant 
type is also appearing, and unless checked by the 
merciful interposition of a gracious Providence, 
must spread rapidly among a people so fitly pre- 
pared to receive its contagion. ‘There were more 
than 100 persons at my door this morning (it is 
the same every day) seeking relief: and these are 
merely the representatives of as many families.” 

** County of Cork, Aghadown, Skibbereen, Feb- 
ruary 6th.—This place is one mass of famine, 
disease, and death; the poor creatures, hitherto 
trying to exist on one meal per day, are now sink- |‘ 
ing under fever and bowel complaints—unable to 
come for their sowp, and this not fit for them; rice 
is what their whale cry is for: but we cannot 
manage this well, nor can we get the food carried 
to the houses from dread of infection. 1 have got 
a coffin with moveable sides constructed, to con- 
vey the bodies to the chureh-yard, in calico bags| 
prepared, in which the remains are wrapped up. 


Dysen- 





| have just sent this to bring the remains of a 
poor creature to the grave, who, having been 
turned out of the only aolier she had—a misera- 
ble hut—perished the night before last in a quarry; 
she was found with some flax around her, lying 
dead! You will perceive, my dear sir, by this 
fact, how we are placed, and were it not for my 
strong reliance on Alinighty God, | could not 
bear up against these scenes.” 

The following is the conclusion of *“ Extracts 
from Narrative of William E. Forster's visit in 
Ireland from the 18th to the 26th of First month, 
1847 :” 

** Almost immediately on leaving the pawn- 
shops, | took the mail for Dublin, arriving there 
on the morning of the 27th. The impression 
made on me by this short tour can never be 
effaced. Bad as were iny expect itions, the reality 
far exceeded them. ‘There is a prevailing idea 

England that the newspaper accounts are ex- 
aggerated. Particular cases may or may not be 
colored, but nv coloring can deepen the blackness 
of the truth, 

‘* When we entered a village our first question 
was, How many deaths? * The hunger is upon 
us,’ was every where the cry, and involuntarily 
we found ourselves regarding this hunger as we 
should an epidemic, looking upon starvation as a 
disease. In fact, as we went along, our wonder 
was not that the people died, but that they lived, 
and | have no donbt whatever, that in any other 
country the mortality would have been far greater 
—that many lives have been prolonged, perhaps 
saved, by the long apprenticeship to want in which 
the Irish peasant has been trained, and by that 
lovely, touching charity, which prompts him to 
share his scanty meal with his starving neighbor. 
But the springs of this charity must rapidly be 
dried up. Like a scourge of locusts, ‘the hunger’ 
daily sweeps over fresh districts, eating up all be- 
fore it. One class after another is falling into the 
same abyss of ruin. There is now but little dif- 
ference between the small farmer and the squat- 
ter. We heard in Galway of little tradesmen se- 
cretly begging for soup. The priest cannot get 
his dues, nor the landlord his rent. The highest 
and the lowest in the land are forced into sympa- 
thy by this all-mastering visitation.” 

ee aii eee 
REFUSALS TO SERVE ON JURIES IN CAPITAL 
CASES. 

Parties entertaining conscientious objections 
to the infliction of capital punishments are ob- 
viously placed in very trying circumstances, by 
being called on to act as jurymen in cases involv- 
ing the death penalty. They are bound, by their 
affirmation, or by their oath, “a true verdict to 
give according to the evidence,’’ as they shall 
answer to their Maker; and yet they know that, 
in many cases, the delivering of such a verdict 
must necessarily be followed by what they regard 
as a direct violation of the Divine law. ‘The temp 
tation to commit perjury under such circum- 
stances is very apparent. ‘The proper course for 
such persons to pursue is to refuse to serve. This 
was done—and done with effect—on the occasion | 
of the last sitting of the Central Criminal Court, | 
as appears from the spbstance of a report in the 
Times newspaper of the 16th ultimo:— 

“The second sessions of the Central Criminal] 
Court for the present mayoralty commenced this 
morning at the Old Bailey, before the Lord 
Mayor, Alderman Wilson, the Recorder, Alder- 
man Sidney, the Sheriffs, and the usual civic 
authorities. 


yr . . 

Phe grand jury having been sworn, the Re-| 
corder delivered to them his usual charge. The! 
grand jury retired, and the lists of the petty juries| 


dividuals summoned were allowed. Samuel Ros- 
ling, on being called, presented himself in the 
witness-box, and addressing the Recorder, claim- 
ed to be excused. 

The applicant stated that he was one of the 
Society of Friends, a body which entertained 
scrupulous and conscientious objections to capi- 
tal punishments, and that he himself was willing 
to serve as a juror on the trial of minor cases. 
He conscientiously objected to serve in any case 
which involved a question of life and death. He 
understood that some cases involving that serious 
question were likely to be tried during the pre- 
sent sessions, and on these grounds he begged to 
be exempted. 

The Recorder remarked that the Court would 
remove all the applicant’s scruples by directing 
his name to be placed in the jury list for the new 
court, where no capital charge would be tried. 

S. Rosling expressed himself to be satisfied, 
and withdrew. 

Another juror subsequently made a similar ap- 
plication, which was dealt with by the Court in 
the same manner.’’— London Magazine of Popu- 
lar Information. 
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ORIGIN OF NEGRO SLAVERY. 


Bancroft, in the first volume of his history of 


the United States, gives an account of the early 
traffic of the Europeans in slaves. In the middle 
ages the Venitians purchased white men and 
Christians, and others, and sold them to the Sara- 
cens in Sicily and Spain. 

In England, the Anglo-Saxon nobility sold their 
servants as slaves to foreigners. ‘The Portuguese 
first imported negro slaves from Western Africa 
into Europe, 1442. Spain soon engaged in the 
traffic, and negro slaves abounded in some places 
of that kingdom. Afier America was discovered, 
the Indians of Hispaniola were imported into 
Spain and made slaves. 

The Spaniards visited the coast of North Ameri- 
ca, and kidnapped thousands of the Indians, whom 
they transported into slavery in Europe and the 
West Indies. 

Columbus himself enslaved 500 native Ameri- 
cans, and sent them into Spain, that they might 
be publicly sold at Seville. ‘The practice of sell- 
ing North American Indians into foreign bondage 
continued for nearly two centuries. 

Negro slavery was first introduced into America 
by Spanish slaveholders, who emigrated with their 
negroes. A royal edict of Spain authorized ne- 
gro slavery in America in 1503. King Ferdi- 
nand himself sent from Seville 50 slaves to labor 
in the mines. In 1511, the direct traffic in slaves 
between Africa and Hispaniola was enjoined by a 
royal ordinance. Las Cassas, who had seen the 
Indians vanish away like dew before the cruelties 
of the Spaniards, suggested the expedient that the 
negroes, who alone could endure severe toils, 
might be still further employed. This was in 1517. 
The mistaken benevolence of Las Cassas extended 
the slave trade which had been previously estab- 
lished. 

Sir John Hawkins was the first Englishman 
that engaged in the slave trade. In 1652 he 
transported a large cargo of Africans to Hispani- 
ola. In 1657 another expedition was prepared 
ind Queen Elizabeth protected and shared in the 
traffic. Hawkins, in one of his expeditions, set 
fire toan African city, and out of 8000 inhabi- 
tants, succeeded in seizing 260. James Smith, 

Boston, and Thomas Keyser, first brought 
upon the colonies the guilt of participating in the 
African slave trade. In 1645 they imported a 
‘cargo of negroes from Africa. 

Throughout Massachusetts the cry of justice 


summoned to serve at the present sessions were|was raised against them as malefactors and mur- 
Various excuses on the part of in-!derers; the guilty men were committed for the 


called over. 
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offence, and representatives of the people ordered 


the negroes to be restored to their native country 
at the public charge. At the latter period there 
were both Indian and negro slaves in Massachu- 
setts. In 1620 a Dutch ship entered James River, 
and landed 20 negroes for sale. ‘This is the sad 
epoch of the introduction of negro slavery in Vir- 
ginia. For many years the Dutch were principally 
concerned in the slave trade in the market of Vir- 
ginia. 
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NATURE AT WAR. 

(Continued from page 27.) 

We published in the 3d and 4th Nos. an ac- 
count of the attack and defences of animals from 
an article entitled ** Nature at War.” 

We think the lovers of Natural History will be 
interested in following the auther in further inves- 


tigations, and accordingly continue the extracts, 


I have described the wise and complicated pro- 
visions against danger from without with which 
the system of created beings has been endowed ; 
but it must be observed that a great portion of 
the weapons thus catalogued as mere defensive 
instruments, become, with equal facility, powerful 
organs of offence ; and according to the circum- 
stances, habits, or emergencies, may be used at 
all times in subservience to either end. It is my 
business now to direct attention more particularly 
to the aggressions of the animal kingdom—to that 


which, in a few words, may be designated as the) 


system of prey. Before, it was the implements of 
conflict and protection; now, it is the warfare 
itself which is to be discussed. 
nature should be found, on a due examination, to 
be stained with blood and deformed with civil 
war; that it should be an ordinance of creation 
that the life of one should depend upon the death 
of another creature; that this green world sbould 
be the great theatre in which myriads of bloody 
dramas are daily enacted—all this, as has been 
remarked formerly, is sufliciently startling to him 
who holds narrow views of the system which 
governs our world. Yet I must be content to 
leave its defence for a future occasion, while it is 
my endeavor at present to trace still further the 
wisdom and design of the Creator of all things in 
the development of the second feature of our in- 
teresting subject. In considering it attentively, it 
will be found to resolve itself into two great divi- 
sions, to which almost all examples are reducible; 
these are stratagetic and open warfare. 

I shall commence with stratagems. Of all pre- 
datory devices, that which involves the greatest 


That the face of 


for all unwary insects that draw near it. The in- 
sect, afier choosing an appropriate soil, immedi- 
ately applies itself to its work, and commences 
operations by scooping out the earth with its jaws 
and feet. ‘These labors it continues until it has 
formed a cylindrical cavity twelve or eighteen 
inches deep, the bore of which is perpendicular. 
The laborious little workman, in making this ex- 


cavation, is obliged to bring up load after load of 


earth, like a bricklayer bis mortar, upon its head 
from the very bottom of the pit. When the depth 
of the pit is remembered, a proper value will b« 
set upon the arduous nature of this travail: the 
poor insect, in fact, is frequently so exhausted, as 
to be compelled to rest upon its way up to re- 
cover strength to proceed; an event which has 
been foreseen, and to provide for which it has an 
apparatus somewhat like an anchor, by which it 
can hold on to the sides of the cavity. The ci- 
cindela then secures itself to the inside of the hole, 
near its entrance, its head exactly fitting the aper- 
ture, and forming a kind of trap-door to it. Here 
the insect, in philosophic patience, and with its 
terrible jaws widely expanded, awaits the arrival of 
its prey. A vagrant beetle, ora stray caterpillar, 
ora heediess ant, comes by and by, steps upon 
the insect’s head, and is instantly seized by it, and 
hurled to the bottom of its gloomy den, whither 


the successful stratagist instantly follows, to reap’ 
the reward of its ingenuity and the fruits of its) 


patient labor. 


be found in the ant-lion, the Myrmeleon formica- 
rius ; and here we shall find a far more refined 
subtilty at work. When it is in the larva state, it 
excavates a funnel-shaped pit in the following 
manner. It seems to spend much care and thought 
in the selection of a proper spot, where the earth 
‘is dry, friable, and particularly where it is sandy ; 
‘and this accomplished, it begins by describing a 
\circle on the ground, the circumference of which 
jis to be the limit of its trap. It then stations 


itself inside this line, and, with all the method of 


|a human excavator, begins its work. It uses one 
‘of its fore-legs as the spade, and shovels up by 
\this means a tiny load of earth upon its head, 
\tossing it thence to a distance of several inches 
from the outer margin of the trap. Working as- 
siduously in this apparently awkward fashion, it 
proceeds backwards ; and when it has completed 
the circle, it turns round, and beginning another 
\inside the last, it works on until it comes to the 
same spot again; and so on alternately. By this 
simple means it never overworks either of its legs. 
It steadily proceeds in its labor, until at length a 


apparent amount of superior sagacity is the trap conical hole, varying from one to three inches in 


or snare. 
find one creature thus employing its apparently 
superior intelligence to effect the destruction of 
some less gifted or differently gifted one ; but the 
fact that, in preparing these devices, the creature 
is only acting in obedience to an impulse with 
which it has been endowed, and is consequently 
displaying no really higher amount of sagacity 
than that of the bird in preparing its nest, the 


rabbit its burrow, the bee its cell, divests it of 


that undue cluim upon ovr surprise with which 
the enthusiastic among the lovers of natural his- 
tory would endow it. ‘Traps and gins are not, 
however, by any means common artifices; but the 
interest which naturally attaches to such instances, 


: ° . . . : ° . : +t 
It is a curious subject for reflection to! diameter, is formed. The laborer then buries his 


‘body at the bottom of the trap, being careful to 
ileave only his jaws above the surface, and thus he 
lies waiting for the first windfall. The reader will 
find, in writings upon entomology, most capti- 
vating accounts of this creature's wonderful pa- 
tieuce and adaptive skill, to which it is sufficient 
for me to refer him if he seeks to know more 
concerning it. When an insect approaches the 
margin of the-den, a little shower of sand rolls 
down, and calls the ant-lion to the qui vive; a step 
further, and the intruder stumbles over the edge, 
jand tumbles down, in a cloud of dust, into the 
\embrace of its ruthless enemy. It is then instantly 
\seized in the powerful jaws of the ant-lion ; its 


There is a more famous pit-digger, however, to 


itself'a den which in some measure acts as a trap, These devices for entrapping prey are practised 


by insects generally possessed of very feeble loco- 
inotive powers, and appear otherwise incapable of 
obtaining a single mouthful of food. The ant-lion, 
for tnstance, cannot pursue its fleet-legved prey, 
and is, in truth, altogether unable to move in any 
but a retrograde direction; but ample compensa- 
tion is to be found in the success of his stratagem, 
which in general is so great, as to supply a very 
dainty creature with an abundance of that refined 
sort of sustenance in which it delights. ‘The mar- 
gins of these traps, all bestrewed as they are with 
the mangled carcauses of the victims of this des- 
troyer, remind one of the old fables of the giants 
who feasted upon human victims, and covered the 
plain ia the vicinity of their dens with the bones 
and mangled remains of their unfortunate prey. 

Next in order in this stratagetic warfare, we 
meet with the system of gins. But both it and 
the preceding are artifices almost confined to in- 
sect warfare. ‘The spider’s web may be taken as 
the type of such plans in general. In its structure, 
in its adaptation to situation and circumstances, 
and in its different degrees of strength, are to be 
found the sole varieties which we are to expect in 
this department. The nets are of many different 
kinds. Some, from the geometric accuracy of 
their lines, have received a correspondent title; 
some are woven with apparently no such rigid 
arrangement, but consist simply of threads intri- 
cately interlaced, forming a cloud-like fabric 
which no human art can imitate; some are sus- 
pended perpendicularly, their ends tied to the 
sprigs and leaves around; while others are laid 
horizontally, swinging like a hammock from a 
stalwart series of supporting blades of grass.— 
There is a kind of spider, common enough in 
Britain, which, after carefully constructing its net, 
forms a delicate cell for its own concealment 
somewhere in the immediate neighborhood, at the 
bottom of which it crouches down in expectation 
of its prey. Others cast forth and fasten down 
blue and delicate tacklings in an indiscriminate 
manner, trusting to chance to direct some insect 
against them. ‘The lines of several kinds are cov- 
ered with amazingly minute floccules of silk, which 
wrap round and firmly entangle any insect which 
casts itself agamst them. Among other varieties of 
spider net-work, is one which consists in a delicate 
purse-like cell forming the centre, from the mar- 
ain of which several lines radiate in every direc- 
tion. ‘The spider places itself in this cell, taking 
hold of these lines; and as soon as an insect 
touches any portion of her tackling, rushes out 
from her concealment to the attack. Many of 
my readers must have seen, stretched upon the 
hedgerow, all glistening with drops of dew, a deli- 
cate whitish looking net; this is the work of a 
spider which is concealed at the bottom ofa silken- 
covered way near its margin, where it “ bides its 
time.”’ Add to these the performances of the 
aeronautic spiders, about which so much has 
been, and remains to be, written, and the list of 
web-like devices may be called complete. 

To turn to the artifices of baits. ‘This is alto- 
gether confined to the higher orders of creatures, 
and is a rarity even among them. It is well- 
known that monkeys, and it is related that the 


raccoon, when driven by want of other food to 


prey upon crabs, insert their tails into the holes 


\where the crab lives secure; upon which the 


victim fastens upon the bait with its claws, and 


wherever they exist, outbalances their deficiency | juices are sucked out; and when sated with the|the monkey immediately runs away, dragging the 


in numerical variety. 


ing and mathematical capabilities are to be found 


the pit. 


In the formation of these/draught, the artful epicure places the dead dry|crab out of its cell up the beach, when the ravisher 
traps, the most wonderful evidences of engineer- carcase carefully on its head, and carts it out of|breaks the shell and devours its contents. 
Sometimes the victim makes a struggle! 
united to a heroic patience under difficulties, and for itsife, and scrambles with the speed of terror|a similar ingenuity. 


The 


ant-eater affords a remarkable illustration also of 
This creature, on discover- 


perseverance against obstacles, which might well! up the treacherous sides of the den; but in this|ing an ant-bill, stamps and scratches upon it with 


read a moral lesson to mankind. 


lar species of beetle, the cicindela, hollows oat for!its enemy's power. 


The pitfall isajcase the ant-lion sends afier it such volleys of\its feet, and makes such a noise, as to draw forth 
stratagem of this nature. ‘(be larva of a particu-jsand, as usually bring the fugitive down again into| thousands of its angry tenants. 


It is then said to 
conceal itself in the herbage, and to thrust out its 
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tongue, which is slimy, red, and about tw6 feet |-erved, and the impressions of all of whom in ree) CHOICE GOODS FOR FRIENDS. 
long, into the midst of the swarm. ‘The insects,/gard to them were uniform. It is supposed that)|()N HAND an unusually pretty assortment of Plain 
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into the thickest of the infuriated insects, being 
able to bid defiance to their attacks by reason of 


his impenetrable hide. Desmarest asserts that usually low prices, viz; _ | Nansook, Jaconet and Swiss Muslins. 
the gulo, or glutton, wili mount up trees, gather 4-4 Dressed Book Muslin Handkerchiefs, at only 183 cts., | JOHNS & PAYNE, 
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bait is successful. ‘This is not credited, however, sirable shades of Plain Color, (a new article, made from real UNJONVILLE BOARDING SCHOOL 
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the surface: the smaller fish seize upon these as New Store, 79 Arch St., bet. 2d and 3d, North Side. the branches of an English education usually taught in 
: | Pain ' Boarding Schools, and will be under the care of competent 
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, . ’ ; ciieteessinas an Female ‘Teachers. The Summer Session will commence on 
mouth, [tis only fair to add that this still rests FLOOR MATTINGS. the 17th day of Sth month next. ‘The terms, $50 per Ses- 
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lence of ap Eolian harp, the note of a pitchpipe lary; Geclary, and Phvsioleny: Astronomy. i 7 “| George M. Justice, No. 149 Market Street, > Philada. 
dence of an ALo arp, the note ¢ PCH pipe | ogy ; Geology, and Physiology ; Astronomy, including the Dillwyn Parrish, S. W. cor. 8th and Arch, , 
or pitchfork, or any other long-drawn-out musical calculation of Solar and Lanar Eclipses, Occultations,Tran-| ga muel Townsend, ' 
note. It was at first supposed to be music from =o ! ia tod with Nat 1| John Needles, Baltimore. 
Parell, floating at intervals on the breeze; then it)... {ular Mectures on subjects connected with Natura’) William C. White, New York city. 
; , Philosophy, Natural History, and Astronomy, illustrated by! p Rush Plumby 

was perceived to come from all directions almost : : » tus ys 


; : | appropriate apparatus and specimens, will be given during) WS. Foster { Trenton, N. J. 
in equal strength, and to arise from the surface of the winter, for the benefit of the students. ; 


. oo : a, eee : Or of the Principal, 
the water all around the vessel. ‘The boatmen at; ‘The number of pupils is limited, and the especial atten- 





| r r ‘ 

once intimated that the sounds were produced by fish | 0” of the Principal, aided by the practical knowledge and . . HENRY W. RIDGWAY. 
oe tn tle ie oenate Satis tema long experience of the Superintendent, wil! be given to their, Direct Crosswicks P. O., N. J. 4mo. 10—3m* 2. 

abounding in the muddy creeks and s 10'S AFOUNC | | dvancement in study, the formation of a correct taste, and NEW DRY GOODS a7 EN a 

Bombay and Salsette: they were perfectly well preservation and culture of their morals. Particular care 2 N JK ; S STORE 

known, and very often heard. Accordingly, on| will also be taken that the students fully understand the FOR FRIENDS. 

inclining the ear towards the surface of the water | Principles of the sciences they are studying, in order that) ; N ENTIRE FRESH STOCK.—The Subscriber (for- , 


ya . . . a - nlante|they may be able to apply them when called upon; and by; [\ merly at the corner of Fourth and Arch Sts.,) havin 
~<or, better gull, by placing it close to the planks) ine frequent exercise of their reasoning faculties, a seid returned md the city, has located himself at No. 79 Arch St, 
of the vessel—the notes appeared loud and dis- \ey be given to strengthen and expand the mind,—the great | between Second and Third Strects, north side, and provided 
tinct, and followed each other in constant succes: |end of education. ‘The locality, in point of salubrity, plea-|a fresh Stock of New and Seasonable Dry Goods to which 
sion. ‘The boatmen next day produced specimens | santness, and moral influence, is particularly desirable. | he will be daily adding new varieties. Particular attention 
of the fish—a creature closely resembling in size | The School year is divided into two Terms, of 23 weeks | given, as heretofore, to plain and medium, as well as the 
ape the fresh-wat arch of .t! es peach, commencing the 17th of 5th month, (May) and the | gayer styles of Dress Fabrics, Shawls, Gloves and Hosiery, 
and shape the fresh-water perch o the north o |22d of 11th month, (November.) Price per Term, includ-|Linen Cambric Handkerchiefs, Unshrinkable Flannels, 
Europe. -and spoke of them as plentiful, and per jing board, washing, and mending, $60,—one-half payable | Furnishing and Staple Goods generally, of good quality, 
It is hoped that they may bejin advance. Stationary and Books furnished at the usual{which will be disposed of at a very small advance on Auc- 
procured alive, and the means afforded of deter- | prices. |tion or Importation cost, for Cash. 
mining how the musical sounds are produced and | 


feetly well known. 


There will be a vacation of four weeks in the 8th month, | The Subscriber feels assured, from his former experience, 
; . - |(August) during which time the students ean procure board |and from the fact that the whole of his present Stock is en. 
emitted, with other particulars of interest supposed | °¢ g9 per week. Public Stages pass the door twice a day, |tirely new, that he can offer such inducements as will make 
new in ichthyology. 


We shall be glad to receive |to and from Philadelphia. Address all letters to “ Spring | it the interest of purchasers to give an early examination. 
from our readers any information they can give us| House Post Office, Montgomery Co., Pa.” 


ai CHARLES ADAMS 
in regard to a phenomenon which does not appear | JOSEPH na gr., oa No. 79 Arch St. between 2d and 3d, North Side. 
to have been heretofore noticed, and which can-| ona + hrm Sr., Sup't. | Philada. 4th month 10th, 1847. 4mo. 10.—tf. 2. 
not fail to attract the attention of the naturalist. | liioh We 


: ' ‘ | In Philadelphia,—Elijah Weaver,55 North Front Street;} TUST PUBLISHED, The Life and Travels of Benjamin 
Of the perfect accuracy with which the singular | John Gilbert, 179 North Third Street; Wm. W. Moore, N. Lundy; containing an account of his Journeys to ‘Texas 


fucts above related have been given no doubt wili| W. corner of Second and Spruce Streets. and Mexico, with a sketch of cotemporary events, &c., &c.; 


be entertained, when it is mentioned that the In New York,—Thomas Foulke, 76 Rivington St.; Amos|also a new colored map of Mexico and Texas. Subscribers 
: ; ; and others can be supplied by calling on the publisher. 


WM. 1, RARRISE: 


Willits, 240 East Broadway. 
In Baltimore,—Thomas Mathews, 100 High Street. 
4mo. 24—3t.* 4, 4mo. 24—3t. 4. 


writer was one of the party of five intelligent per- 
sons, by all of whom they were most carefully ob- 








